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which the author writes hold the interest and move the sympathies 
in a way that is remarkable in a book, not of fiction, but of scrupu- 
lously expressed fact and opinion. 



Nights. By Elizabeth Eobins Pennell. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1916. 

There is a kind of ascetic restraint in the reminiscent delight 
of Elizabeth Robins Pennell 's book of memories of parts of her 
life spent in Rome and Venice and London and Paris. Part of this 
effect, no doubt, is due to the author's scrupulous care to avoid 
indiscreet revelations and to her anxiety to refrain from writing 
again what she has already written elsewhere. But in larger measure 
this quality is simply the stamp of genuineness. Mrs. Pennell has 
obviously striven to recall the fugitive atmosphere of the past, as 
for one of the inner circle, rather than to paint that past in con- 
ventionally glowing colors for the benefit of those of a later day and 
of an outer group. A kind of good-natured garrulousness, there- 
fore — a willingness to make allowances for the reader's prepos- 
sessions and even to play upon them somewhat, which sometimes 
helps to make reminiscence facilely interesting — is entirely absent 
from this record. Not William Dean Howells himself is more devoted 
to the truth than is Mrs. Pennell in this book. 

Another circumstance which bears witness to the fine and scru- 
pulous genuineness of these memoirs, is the fact that the nights of 
play of which the author tells were set against days of work, which 
formed their matrix and background. The pages of the book thus 
reflect the temper of strenuous earnestness, the contempt of all 
manner of falsity and pretense, as well as the liberal spirit which 
is characteristic of the true artist. The qualities that make real 
artists a class by themselves, and a rather exclusive class, are in this 
book — whieh the author is, however, continually trying to make com- 
municative and not exclusive. 

The result of all this is that these recollections of Mrs. Pennell 's 
show a finer sense of values, and hence are far more rewarding, 
to those who have ears to hear, than are reminiscences of the more 
overtly revealing or concretely story-telling type. In reading of 
these bygone nights, one can hardly fail to catch something of the 
feeling of artistic life as it was in Rome and Venice in " the 
aesthetic eighties " and in London and Paris in " the fighting nine- 
ties." "What the author does not say often contributes to the build- 
ing up of a true impression or the correction of a false one. 

Mrs. Pennell does not give only general or summary impres- 
sions: she portrays places and people as they were at certain mo- 
ments ; the feeling not of the day only but of the hour lives again 
in her pages. Nor are her descriptions merely photographic. There 
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is in them the subtle power of interpretation which is necessary to 
make one person's impression of what is distant in space or time 
really understood by others. 

The places and incidents of the narrative, however, supply, in 
fact, but a setting for the personalities. It is in the portraiture of 
people of large and distinctive character that the chief value of the 
reminiscences consists. In the delineation of such persons the au- 
thor's skill in truthful representation is at its best. Men such as 
Henley and " Bob " Stevenson, who are drawn, so to speak, full 
length, are presented with the delicacy and the revealing skill of a 
portrait painter. It is characteristic of Mrs. PennelTs art and of 
her fine reserve that the features fall, as it were, into vagueness or 
shadow, just at the point where speculation about human minds 
and souls begins to become a bit futile or impertinent. 

The people of the story, Vedder, Duveneck, Henry Harland, 
Aubrey Beardsley — of whom quite a new impression is given — Phil 
May and the rest, all appear before us informally, in friendly wise, 
with no notion apparently of putting the best foot forward and 
rather with a desire not to appear especially clever, but completely 
themselves. Whistler, too, seems always present throughout the 
narrative, in spirit if not in body. Then, too, there are the lesser 
lights and the eccentrics. There is Donoghue, in despair because 
he could not find in Borne a youth as beautiful as himself to pose 
for his Young Sophocles. " To listen to him was to believe that 
Narcissus had come to life again." There is the weary Jobbins — 
who was unwilling to paint any but a great picture, and who could 
never find his theme in Venice, " where there is nothing to paint 
that has not been painted hundreds, or thousands, or millions of 
times before." There is the ingenious " Mr. Forepaugh," who 
knew everything, and there are many more of these candid and self- 
revealing persons of greater or less talent for art or for amusement. 

To readers who value the finer shades of truth in the more in- 
timate interests of life, these recollections of Mrs. Pennell's, full of 
the stimulus and gaiety of fine friendship and fine acquaintance 
with people of genius, will prove a precious book. 



The Church Enchained. By the Eeverend "William A. R. 
Goodwin. New York : E. P. Dutton and Company, 1916. 

It is a vast and vital subject which Dr. Goodwin treats in his 
discourse upon the relation of the Church to the modern world, 
which he has entitled The Church Enchained. To many thoughtful 
observers it has seemed that the present war has been the reductio 
ad aibsurdum of Christianity. We read very frequently regretful 
references to the passing of the old era, to the downfall of Chris- 
tian civilization, and to the possible coming of new gods. Not only 



